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enemies which is now in the possession of the United 
States. Section 6 relates to such matters as passports 
and deserters from the United States. Such is the sub- 
stance of the resolution. 

Here surely is no surrender of national honor or na- 
tional rights or of the rights of American citizens. We 
are not especially interested in this measure as a move- 
ment for international peace. It is simply an affirma- 
tion of an existing fact, another step in the war game. 
It is a war measure. As such we are only indirectly 
interested in it. It officially recognizes and declares the 
state of war to be at an end ; and it expresses the views 
of the Congress with reference to the rights of the United 
States. This seems to be all there is to the resolution. 
The war is another step nearer its end. The technicali- 
ties of war are carrying on. This result has been ac- 
complished without ratifying what Senator La Eollette 
aptly describes as "the treaty of hate. and greed which 
was consummated at Versailles." 

We can now open diplomatic relations with our former 
enemies. Unnecessary impediments of travel and trade 
may now cease. These are peace advantages. Nothing 
has been done to embarrass the Executive in his next 
task of negotiating treaties and agreements with the 
nations of Central Europe. There will be many who will 
dissent from the sections of the resolution reserving 
rights, privileges, and the rest. Many will recall acts of 
the Alien Property Custodian and will feel that these 
reservations are an unfortunate acquittal of that officer. 
But the President may or may not act upon the sugges- 
tions contained in the resolution relating to reservations. 
There is every reason to believe that the United States 
in its future relations with the former enemy govern- 
ments will observe conscientiously and punctiliously all 
obligations and rules of international law, and that in 
accord with the highest traditions of American faith 
and practice. Senator Knox, replying to Senator Hitch- 
cock when these matters were up for discussion June 30, 
expressed himself in language both apposite and satis- 
fying. We are pleased to quote : 

I only want to say that the Senator from Nebraska mis- 
apprehends my motive and the motive that was intended to 
be suggested in this joint resolution. I happen to know the 
trouble and the ferment and the discord that arise between 
nations in trying to adjust claims diplomatically. My de- 
sire was to get the United States in a position where there 
could be no claim against her except against her conscience. 
I will go as far as any Senator in this chamber in trying to 
deal with the German citizen whose property we have taken 
on a basis that conforms to the traditions of our country, 
but I want to avoid the complications that will arise out of 
claims presented diplomatically and otherwise. God knows 
that when we have the power to deal with foreign nations 
in respect to anything we do it with the utmost generosity, 



liberality, and altruism. I wanted to close the lawsuit and 
leave it to the conscience of the. American people to adjust 
these matters with Germany as they saw fit. 



WAR TREATIES ARE NOT PEACE 
TREATIES 

One tragic mistake of the makers of the Treaty 
of Versailles lay in their attempt to draft a treaty 
under which the victors proposed to enforce the terms 
of war, and at one and the same time, and by means of 
the same instrument, to set up a world organization for 
the preservation of international peace. As a matter of 
fact, the major opinion of the world in November, 1918, 
desired a conclusive and definitive treaty establishing 
the unequivocal defeat of the Central Powers in Europe. 
That was the natural expression of the dominating war 
psychology of the time. It was a part of the war — a 
very essential part. The conferees at Paris would have 
done well had they contented themselves to agree upon 
a treaty bringing the war to a close. We are not over- 
impressed by arguments based upon theories" of what 
might have been, but one outstanding thing, clear to 
many of us then and patent to all of us now, is that that 
should have been accomplished beyond equivocation. 
The war should have been ended by the warriors. But 
the war was not ended by the warriors. Questions relat- 
ing to enemy possessions, to reparations, to boundaries, 
were left hanging in the air; and thus, whatever our 
technical language may be, the simple fact is that in a 
very real sense the war is not ended. The outstanding 
reason for this deplorable state of affairs is found in the 
fact that the warriors were not allowed to finish their job. 

Idealists, more rampant than wise, insisted upon vain 
and disastrous attempts to make of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles both a treaty of war and a treaty of peace. It 
was necessary that there should be a treaty providing 
for the enforcement of the terms of war. It was equally 
necessary that plans for perfecting the society of nations 
should have been enlarged, to the end that the causes of 
war may be reduced and the preservation of interna- 
tional peace promoted ; but this by other men, in another 
place, under a peace psychology. 

Mr. Lansing is right. The first was and is an obvious 
necessity. The second is demanded by the public opin- 
ion of the world, including American public opinion. 
But the two operations cannot take place in the same 
instrument, nor be accomplished by the same people, 
for the spirit of the one is opposed to the spirit of the 
other. This is true because human psychology fixes it, 
and the history of all wars heretofore teaches it. 

When, therefore, our United States Congress passed 
the Knox-Porter Resolution, declaring that the state of 
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war existing between the Central Powers of Europe and 
the United States of America be hereby declared at an 
end, and expressly reserving to the United States of 
America her rights and privileges, the members of Con- 
gress were taking a necessary step toward ending the 
war; but they were not taking part in any procedure 
calculated to remove the causes of war or to preserve 
peace between the nations. Congress has simply taken 
a step with reference to the war treaty. The United 
States Senate on two different occasions took a decided 
stand with reference to the Paris League of Peace. 

It is important that we come out of the fog arising 
from the confusion at this point. War treaties are war 
treaties and peace treaties are peace treaties, and never 
the twain shall meet. America has rendered a service 
to the world by refusing to become a party to the 
attempt to mix the oil and water of Versailles. The 
movement in our government to bring the war to an 
end will go on. The work will be accomplished as best 
it can. But there is another movement quite separate 
and distinct, a movement as old as the beginning of the 
Greek confederacies and as new as the inside of the front 
cover of the Advocate of Peace, a movement in behalf 
of that justice between nations which shall spell the end 
of war. 

The point here is that we, together with the other na- 
tions of the world, have two jobs, each of prime impor- 
tance: to end the war as best we can; to arrange our 
international housekeeping for the company that is 
coming. Finish the fight, and then dress up for the 
new day. 



THE PACIFIC 



Fob ovek four centuries the intercommunications of 
civilization have related particularly to the Atlantic 
Ocean. The Pacific is now contending for its place in 
the international sun. This has been increasingly true 
since we took possession of Hawaii and the Philippines, 
in 1898. Commerce upon the Pacific increases year by 
year. The industry of Japan, the awakening of China, 
the discovery of new resources in South America, the 
development of western Canada and of the United 
States, all mean for the future an increasing interna- 
tional intercourse and the multiplication of interna- 
tional problems between our hemisphere and the Orient. 
These problems Telate not only to matters of commerce 
and finance, but to other and more serious questions re- 
lating to peace and war. No future in which we are 
particularly interested can be said to lie more in the 
Pacific than in the Atlantic, but the future welfare of 
nations is inextricably interwoven with the relations of 
men across our western ocean. Alleged statesmanship 



that fails to recognize this patent fact is not statesman- 
ship. 

It is not easy to see the problem whole. At this writ- 
ing there is a protracted discussion within the English 
Government over the question of renewing the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance. It is argued there by some that the 
alliance should be renewed, by others that it should be 
renewed for one year only, and by still others that noth- 
ing should be done in such a direction without the advice 
and consent of Washington. The British Government 
is not unmindful that the Pacific problem is larger than 
a matter of an alliance between Britain and Japan. 
Just now, as Mr. Nakanishi, of the visiting Japanese 
Parliamentary delegation to this country, is telling us 
that Japan has reached the point where foreign policy 
must be based upon public opinion, and that the people 
of Japan are interested in foreign affairs as never before, 
men are pointing out in Britain the necessity for a con- 
ference on the relations between the Orient and the Occi- 
dent, in which Great Britain, the United States, Japan, 
and China would join. The Japanese Minister of Ma- 
rine has just said to the Associated Press of America 
that, should the powers come to a reliable understanding 
and agree unanimously to limit their armaments, Japan 
would limit her armaments — indeed, that she would not 
insist on the completion of her program. The fact that 
Mr. Chamberlain remarked in the House of Commons 
that it was undesirable to make a statement with refer- 
ence to an agreement upon the matter of disarmament 
because the whole question is under consideration by the 
Imperial Conference, showed that the diplomats of the 
countries concerned are hearing from their constituents. 
This same Mr. Chamberlain had said in his speech on 
June 1? that he thought it would be found possible to 
reconcile Great Britain's desire for a perfect; understand- 
ing and close co-operation with the people of the United 
States and the continuance of our close and intimate 
friendship with Japan, and that he was sure it must be 
the object of the British Government and the govern- 
mentsof the dominions "to secure such confidence, such 
an understanding, and such co-operation among the 
great Pacific powers" as might prevent "a new competi- 
tion in armaments." Mr. Lloyd-George, addressing the 
Imperial Conference at its opening, on June 20, said 
Great Britain desired to avoid competition in armaments 
in the Pacific and emphasized the willingness of the 
government to discuss the limitation of armaments with 
the United States. The Japanese National Chamber of 
Commerce has just adopted a resolution urging that the 
Japanese Government reduce appropriations for prepa- 
rations for war, "which are arousing the suspicions of 
the powers and endangering Japan's future," and de- 
claring that Japan should reach a practical agreement 



